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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Abhandlungen Zur Erkentnisstheorie und Gegenstandstheorie. Von 

Alexius Meinong (Gesammelte Abhandlungen, II Band) Leipzig, 

J. A. Barth, 1913. —pp. x, 554. 

This volume is the second of a projected series, which shall ulti- 
mately include the many and varied contributions which Meinong 
has made to philosophy and psychology in thirty-five years or more 
of continuous and fruitful labor. When completed, the collection 
will contain, beside the present volume, one on Psychology and one 
made up of papers dealing with Theory of Value and various other 
topics. 

The repeated demand for new editions of some of Meinong's more 
important monographs, the Theory of Relations (1882), and the 
Theory of Value (1894), is in itself sufficient occasion for the contempla- 
tion of some plan by means by which they might be made accessible. 
For the unusually elaborate and comprehensive character of the 
present undertaking the editors, five of Meinong's former pupils, 
have found their justification in the peculiar unity and continuity 
of the work of this investigator to whom philosophical students are 
learning more and more to turn for scientific stimulus and exact 
method. That their conscientious work is also a labor of love is 
emphasized by the choice of this means of doing honor to their teacher 
on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday. 

Under the editorial supervision of Professor Alois Hofler of Vienna, 
a system of notes has been developed which gives a complete view of 
the relation of these papers to each other, as well as to the author's 
later works. Wherever he has retracted or modified important posi- 
tions the fact is carefully noted, and in matters both of thought and 
terminology the earlier works are brought fully up to date. The 
notes to the present volume are furnished by Professor S. Witasek, and 
Drs. E. Mally, W. Benussi-Liel, and A. Fischer, and the editorial 
work in each case is exceptionally well done. The editors have also 
furnished a complete list of Meinong's published works and an 
extensive index. 

The "famous discoverer of the Gegenstandstheorie" as a French 
critic has called him, has long seen in the elaboration of a "theory of 
objects" the goal of all his labors. It is in this spirit that his as yet 
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unpublished lectures in Gegenstandstheorie and Logik are con- 
ceived and his reconstruction of Werttheoiie is taking place. It is 
this conception of Gegenstandstheorie also, which the editors recognize 
as the immanental end, so to speak, of the present collection of papers. 
Measured by this standard, the first paper, "Zur Relationstheorie " 
(Hume-Studien II), (1882) represents, it is true, an 'iiberwundener 
Standpunkt.' Relations are still conceived as a wholly psychological 
matter. It is not indeed until the later paper, "Uber Gegenstands- 
theorie" (1904), that we find the theory of relations finally subsumed 
under a general theory of objects. In the meantime, the whole 
question of relations and complexes has been worked over in his paper, 
"Zur Psychologie der Complexionen und Relationen," where he 
opposes the subjective view for the first time, and in the Erfahrungs- 
grundlagen unseres Wissens, where the objectivity of relations is 
made a central point in one of the strongest arguments for realism. 
Read, however, in the light of the paper on " Gegenstandstheorie," the 
notes to both of which are furnished by Dr. Mally, it furnishes not only 
one of the most important of Meinong's contributions, but also what 
is still one of the best introductions to the whole problem of relations. 
The second paper, "Zur Erkenntnisstheoretischen Wiirdigung des 
Gedachtnisses," is one which is perhaps least known to English readers, 
but which will especially repay careful study. In this early paper 
(1886), will be found a line of thought somewhat similar to the argu- 
ment for intuitive judgments of memory which Mr. Russell has made 
familiar, but incomparably better worked out. Here appears also 
for the first time, one of the most original and also most difficult of 
Meinong's conceptions, namely that of conjectural evidence (Evidenz 
fur Vermutungen) and the doctrine of an immediate evidence for 
probability which it seems to imply. Prior to this study only evidence 
for certainty was recognized, but the obviously intuitive character of 
the memory judgment, combined with its equally obvious lack of 
certainty, forced into prominence the idea of "conjectural," as a 
peculiar kind of evidence. The extent to which this concept has 
figured in Meinong's later investigations is well known to those familiar 
with the Erfahrungsgrundlagen, where it serves as the starting-point 
for a new solution of the old problem of the knowledge of the outer 
world, and with Uber Annahmen, where the problems of possibility 
and probability, with the special evidence that attaches to them, ap- 
pear more and more in the foreground. The wholly objective 
theory which he has been developing (see notes 23, 24, pp. 212-13) 
is to find a final formulation in his forthcoming book, Uber Moglichkeit 
und Wahrscheinlichkeit. 
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The third and fourth papers, " Uber die Bedeutung des Weberischen 
Gesetzes," and "Uber Gegenstande hoherer Ordnung und deren Ver- 
haltniss zur inneren Wahrnehmung," scarcely require any special 
notice here. Their contents are too well known, their discussion is a 
part of psychological history, and has, indeed, found its way into the 
text-books. But for the retrospective eye they have still another 
kind of interest, for they reveal the essentially 'scientific' origin of 
the 'Gegenstandstheorie,' and emphasize that characteristic of all 
Meinong's thinking, the start from the specific problem. "Weber's 
Law" is in part a dispute with J. von Kries over the possibility of mental 
measurement of intensive magnitudes in particular, but it ends in a 
general theory of quantity and measurement which was later to find 
its place as a part of Gegenstandstheoiie in the Untersuchungen. 
The treatise on "Objects of Higher Order" is in part a dispute with 
F. Schumann, occasioned by the latter's attack upon the purely 
psychological positions in Meinong's earlier paper, "Zur Psychologie 
der Complexionen und Relationen," but it is also a long step in the 
direction of the clear distinction between psychology and Gegen- 
standstheorie. 

As to the first, Meinong would doubtless now rewrite much of his 
"Weber's Law." Some of his later views may indeed be found in 
one of the contributions to the Untersuchungen, "Zur Gegen- 
standstheorie des Messens." But even here, as Witasek in his notes 
points out, the result is not psychological, but rather a part of the 
theory of relations or objects in general. For the various physiological, 
psycho-physical and psychological interpretations of Weber's Law is 
explicitly substituted an interpretation which brings it under a 
general theory of relations, later to be developed as a part of the 
general theory of objects. 

The same general development is even more clearly seen in the paper 
on "Objects of Higher Order." Here the denial by Schumann that 
"inner perception" gives any evidence of the presentation of such 
objects, leads to a critical over-hauling of the entire concept of appre- 
hension (Erfassen) of objects, with its tacit identification of such 
apprehension with presentation (Vorstellung). From the difficulties 
involved in the idea of presentation of relations and complexes, 
Meinong is led to his doctrine of judgment and assumption developed 
in Chapter 8 of Uber Annahmen (see note 26, p. 474). In the classifi- 
cation of objects, complexes, and relations, one finds also a step in 
the general progress toward the systematic treatment of the Gegen- 
standstheorie. 
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This review has sought to suggest the salient points which a re- 
reading of these papers would bring to mind. It might equally well, 
perhaps better, have followed a topical method, which the admirable 
notes would have made easily possible. One might follow the de- 
velopment of the concept of the apriori in Meinong's thought (actually 
made use of by the editors in the introduction to show the use of the 
notes. Or one might trace, in close relation to this, his doctrine of 
evidence, the notes upon which point alone (see p. 182, (note 128), 
p. 176 (36), p. 174 (13), p. 211 (14), etc.) furnish a complete view of his 
position, — a position, moreover, which, with its distinctions between 
certainty and evidence, (according to which, while certainty is a 
variable determinant of acts of judgment and assumption, evidence is 
a constant part of the objective content of judgments and assumptions) 
and between evidence for ceitainty and for possibility and prob- 
ability, constitutes by far the most adequate and consistent theory of 
evidence yet developed. A number of such topics suggest themselves, 
such as his doctrine of apprehension, of objects and objectives of 
various types, cognitive and emotional, and his theory of judgment and 
assumption. All of which would not only serve to bring out Meinong's 
most important contributions, but also to show the development of his 
thought from ' psychologism ' to a 'theory of objectivity.' 

The paper, "Uber Gegenstandstheorie," which closes the col- 
lection, is well known through the discussion and criticism of the 
Untersuchungen zur Gegenstandstheorie und Psychologie in which it 
first appeared. It has also been given an extended review in this 
Journal (Jan., 1906). Doubt as to the sufficient basis for such a 
science — of a science which "should be concerned with the given 
entirely without reference to its existence," and "to which," accord- 
ingly, "all that which can be known directly from the nature of the 
object, therefore a priori, should belong," has been pretty generally 
expressed, and in the review referred to the present writer shared 
that doubt. It is only fair to say that, viewed in the perspective 
which the present collection affords, Meinong's contention for the 
need of such a science receives additional justification. One becomes 
aware of a growing accumulation of problems which the methods of 
psychology, logic, and epistemology cannot solve, and of the existence 
of objects of thought and knowledge which only with difficulty find 
a place within their boundaries. Meinong's arguments against the 
identification of the 'theory of objects' with 'pure logic' have 
seemed to the present writer more and more convincing; and if, as 
he claims, and the claim is not without justification, science and 
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philosophy have long been unconsciously engaged with problems of 
Gegenstandstheorie, and much of it is to be found in the philosophies 
of the day without bearing the name, it is desirable that such a body 
of knowledge should be fully and consistently developed. 

Meinong is certainly the most individual, and in some respects the 
most notable, of the many who have come up out of psychologism into 
the 'promised land' of a theory of objectivity. To attempt to 
estimate the place of his investigations in this general movement would 
doubtless be as undesirable as futile. The judicious reader has long 
since learned to note a community of ideas where differences of ter- 
minology and of the schools tend to obscure relations. For the study 
of this movement, however, this collection of papers, — retracing as it 
does the steps of one who was breaking his way through, making his 
own tools as he went, years before the problem had attained its present 
importance, affords a document of no slight importance. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

Dante and Aquinas. By Philip H. Wicksteed. London and 
Toronto, J. M. Dent and Sons. New York, E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 1913. — pp. ix, 271. 

This lucid treatise, "being the substance of the Jowett Lectures of 
191 1," is one more sign of the growing semipopular interest in medi- 
aeval culture taken as a whole — scholastic philosophy not excluded. 
Time was, and not so long ago, when the general reader, though not 
indifferent to Gothic architecture, or to the Inferno of Dante, yet blind 
to the glory of the Paradiso, conceived of mediaeval thinkers as 
busied with puerile contentions about the number of angels that could 
dance on the point of a needle, or the bearing of the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation if a mouse partook of the bread which was the body of 
Christ. In fact, the general reader did precisely what he accused 
Aquinas and the rest of doing; he failed to look at things with his own 
eyes before pronouncing judgment. A glance, not at some superficial 
sketch of the history of philosophy, but, let us say, at the Summa of 
Aquinas itself, is enough to convince one that there was a subject 
which the mediaeval mind investigated at first hand as well as sys- 
tematically; and that subject was human conduct, bad and good, its 
nature and results. This, of course, is, the subject matter of Dante's 
poem, which is an epitome of the Middle Ages, as every one would 
allow. But our generation is also on the point of discovering that 
there is an essential relation between the great, orderly, imaginative 



